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makers, and has stimulated a constant increase in the functions of the 
state. We are led to feel, however, that he himself looks to democracy 
to guide its own destinies in the future, and that he believes that when all 
the people through the instrumentality of the state shall conserve the 
interests of all the people, the function of the Socialist party will have 
ceased to be. Conservation through democracy, the theory of Profes- 
sors Ely of Wisconsin, and Brentano of Munich, is in process of justifica- 
tion in the history of socialism and democracy in Europe. 

Fayette Avery McKenzie 
Ohio State University 



Social Wrongs and State Responsibilities. By William Jandtjs. 
Cleveland: Horace Carr, 1913. Pp.149. I 1 ^ - 
A sheaf of random essays, this book attacks the present economic 
machinery of society. Under the existing system of capitalistic credit 
society is constantly in debt to itself; there is persistent insolvency of 
values which is prevented from throwing society into bankruptcy only 
because the exploited producing classes pay interest on this manu- 
factured credit to the credit promoters — the capitalists. Hence, the 
abolition of interest which is a means to exploitation is desirable. While 
there is much truth in the author's characterization of the methods of 
capitalistic control of credit, he does not adequately set forth the social 
function of credit, nor does he explicitly outline a substitute for capital- 
istic control. The implication is that the state shall in some way take on 
this responsibility. The author's accusation that economics is at present 
the servant of capitalism and is therefore not a science is doubtless in 
some quarters true in the first instance, though it is perhaps not so well 
established that science cannot be invoked in the cause of partisanship. 

L. L. Bernard 
University of Missouri 



Essais de synthese scientifique. Par Eugenio Rignano. Paris: 
Librairie Felix Alcan, 108 Boulevard Saint Germain. Pp. 
xxxi-l-294. 

Students of biological and sociological science, who are familiar with 
the author's previous work on "The Inheritance of Acquired Charac- 
ters," and who have been charmed by his clearness of views and his 
logical analysis, even if they have not been convinced by his theories, 
will welcome this volume as an added impetus to further investigations. 
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It is refreshing in these days of the specialist, when so much emphasis 
is being placed upon the technique of investigation, to find a vigorous 
defense of the synthetic philosopher. Progress in knowledge is furthered 
as much through the efforts of the theorist who forms his hypotheses on 
the basis of wide generalizations from concrete data as by the specific 
and intensive work of the experimentalist investigator. 

The specialist has certain points of advantage because he works 
within a small and limited area and upon a specific and definite problem. 
By the application of technical skill he arrives at a degree of certainty 
never acquired by the theorist, but he is limited by the narrow confines 
of his specialty. Upon him must depend, however, the task of furnishing 
the data for the theorist whose function is that of the creative genius; 
to foresee new analogies, to establish new generalizations, to discover 
new horizons, to conceive new hypotheses. In his work of constructing 
these new syntheses, the theorist never possesses completely the integral 
and intimate representations of phenomena which constitute the objects 
of research of the experimentalist, and which he knows only by the 
mediation of the information so provided; nevertheless, it is the theorist 
who furnishes the motive and not infrequently indicates the direction 
of further valuable investigations and experiments as a means of testing 
the hypotheses proposed. "The theorist is, on the whole, in his general 
theses less exclusivist, less unilateral and more objective than the special- 
ist experimentor." These two methods of approach to knowledge are 
by no means antagonistic, but in the fullest sense are supplementary. 
It is gratifying, especially to the sociologist, to find the author reaffirm- 
ing, almost with Comptian and Spencerian eloquence, the value of both 
methods in the field of sociological research. He says: "The degree of 
masterful and capital importance to which, even more than in the physi- 
cal sciences, may and should attend the work of the theorist in the 
biological and social sciences, results from the fact that in these sciences 
the mass of particular facts to be synthesized present themselves so 
much more confused and complicated, and that the subdivisions in so 
many of the particular disciplines which are more or less autonomous are 
affirmed to be more or less numerous and specialized. All the more 
need, therefore, is felt for the co-ordination and synthesis of the facts 
in these sciences." 

The body of the work consists in a collection of essays previously 
published in Scientia during the period 1 907-11, and presented as 
illustrating the value of the synthetic method. The topics are: "The 
Synthetic Value of Transformism," "The Biologic Memory in Activity," 
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"Concerning the Origin and the Mnemonic Nature of the Affective 
Tendencies," "What Is Conscience?" "Religious Phenomena," "His- 
toric Materialism," and " Socialism." 

In this great variety of material the author has pursued substantially 
the same course, that of examining the principal theories in an endeavor 
to present, as far as possible in one synthesis, all the essential features 
and to do it "with all the objective serenity of which we are capable." 

Whatever may be the degree of divergence of opinion from the con- 
clusions reached, the method is one of great value and one which will 
commend itself to all serious students. 

J. P. LlCHTENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 



The Science of Human Behavior. By Maurice Parmelee. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 424. 

Using the term "behavior" as meaning the objective and external 
physiological movements and activities of living beings, Mr. Parmelee 
has undertaken to present the bases for behavior that are to be discovered 
in anatomical, physiological, and psychic facts. The work is primarily 
critical instead of constructive, although in several places the author has 
advanced independent definitions and viewpoints. The reviewer is not 
qualified to pass judgment on the strictly biological and neurological 
discussion but has viewed it entirely from the sociologist's standpoint. 

After the introductory chapter the physico-chemical character of 
organic matter is discussed. This is followed by "a brief survey of 
organic evolution showing how the structural forms and physiological 
processes which condition behavior have evolved and what forces are at 
work in the animal world such as heredity, variation, selection, etc." 
The next two chapters deal with the behavior of animals without a 
nervous system and the evolution of the behavior of higher animals. 
Then follows an account of the evolution of the nervous system, the 
nature of instinct, and a discussion of the human instincts. This is 
followed by a discussion of consciousness and intelligence, and the book 
closes with an account of the social phenomena of animals and early man. 

The book abounds in quotations and comments on the works of 
various writers on biology and animal behavior. The greater part of the 
first half of the book is based on the works of Jennings, Loeb, and 
Sherrington, and is mainly a condensation of the contributions of these 
authors. The attempt is made to cover such a wide field of biological 



